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Missionary Kutelligence. 





From the Jewish Expositor. 
MISSIONS AMONG THE JEWS. 


Arrival of the Rev. J. Nicolayson and Mr. S. Far- 
man, at Malia, Nov. 3. 


The following extracts are from Mr. Nico- 
jayson’s letter : 

“Jt is, Ltrust, with feelings of real, though 
inadequate gratitude, that J record the loving- 
kindness and tender mercy of our heavenly F'a- 
ther, which we have again experienced during 
the whole of our journeyings, both by land and 
by sea; so that we reached this on the 3dgn- 
stant, in perfect health and safety. 

“Our American friends are still here, and do 
not expect to return to Syria till the spring, 
though every thing seems to be settled peacea- 
bly at Constantinople. 

“Mr. Abbott with his family had gone to Con- 
stantinople some time ago; and from a letter 
lately received from Mrs. Abbott, it appears 
probable that they will, ere long, return to Bey- 
rout again. Still we cannot consider the con- 
cerns of that country as settled till we receive 
information to this effect from Mr. Abbott him- 
self, according to promise. 

“We have, therefure, thought it best not to 
lose any time in undertaking the tour to the 
Barbary coast, as directed by the Committee ; 
and though scarcely settled here, I have already 
engaged a passage for myself and Mr. Farman, 
ina vessel which was to have sailed for Tripoli 
on the 7th instant, and on board of which we 
expect to be called to-morrow morning. Mr. 
Bird, who has lately gone over the greater part 
of the ground we propose to visit, has furnished 
us with much information which will facilitate 
our undertaking ; and the supplies lately sent 
hither of the last edition of the Hebrew Bible, 
have furnished us with what hope will facilitate 
our access to the Jews of those regions. 

_“From Tripoli we intend to proceed to Tunis, 
visiting as many of the interjacent towus as the 
mode of proceeding in that country permits; as 
we shall in some instances be obliged to go by 
en” on account of the insecurity of land travel- 
ing. 

“We expect to be back again in the month 
of F ebruary, as we shall have a long quarantine 
to perform here on our return. 

“Some of our American friends, who have 
lately returned from a tour to the Kast, have 
brought very interesting information of what is 
going on among the Jews at Constantinople 





and Smyrna, which I should have great plea- 
sure in transmitting to you, had I not reason to 
believe that you will be in possession of it be- 
fore this can reach you. 

“J have been informed that Mr. Lewis has 
been at Corfu, (if I mistake not) on his way to 
Smyrna.” 

A postscript from Mrs. N. written on the 10th, 
mentions that Mr, Nicolayson and Mr, Farman 
had actually embarked for the coast of Africa, 
where they are now, we trust, delivering the 
Word of God and preaching the Gospel, 


From the same. 


Berlin.—Two members of the Committee of 
the Berlin Society for promoting Christianity 
among the Jews, during the course of the last 
summer undertook a journey through a part of 
Prussian Poland, in order to ascertain the real 
state of the Jews, with reference to Missionary 
exertions. ‘They agree in stating their eonvic- 
tion, that a great work is going on among the 
Jews in the districts they visited. 

Breslau.—-Professor Schiebel gives a ve 
gratilying account of the inerease of Jewis 
proseiytes in Silesia. ‘Two Jéwesses have lately 
heen baptized. Three respectable Jewish- 
Christian families have for some time been in 
the habit of assembling regularly with a few 
other Christian families of their own rank, for 
reading the Scriptures. The Jews of Breslau 
and the neighborhood, who are very numerous, 
are chiefly of the “enlightened” class. This 
town is a most desirable missionary station, and 
a school might also be established, with every 
hope of success. The Rev. R. Smith resided 
there some time, but the exigences’ of the Mis- 
sion at Warsaw rendered his removal necessa- 
ry, and at present the Seciety has.no missionary 
to supply his place. 

Dresden.—There are at present eleven Jew- 
ish children in the Institution here. According 
to the present arrangement, “7, receive daily 
Christian instruction from Mr. fahn, the direc- 
tor of a seminary for educating young men as 
schoolmasters. 

Rome.—The number of Jews at Rome is about 
3,000. Of these 1,488 are wretehedly poor, and 
dependant on the synagogue fund, or on the 
charity of the richer Jews. The proportion of 
extremely necessitous poor amongst the Jews, 
in every part of the world, is much larger than 
is generally believed. . mes 
Africa.—Mr. Bird, an American Missionary, 
has lately visited the coast of North Africa, well 





supplied with copies of the Scriptures of the 
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Old and New Testament. Ie has been at Trip- 
oli and Tunis. The latter of these towns is 
said to contain not less than 30,000 Jews. In 
all probability, the Rev. J. Nicolayson, and Mr. 
Farman, Missionaries of our own Society, are 
there at present, as will appear by the commu- 
nications from Malta. 


THE WALDENSES. 


At a time when the British government, is 
effecting so much for the civil and religious 
freedom of the subject, and of none more sen- 
sibly than of the Catholic, we cannot conceive 


the ruling powers in Sardinia, the emancipation 
of the small and persecuted community of the 
Waldenses. It would indeed be an outward 
sign of the possession of that genuine spirit of 
Christianity, by which the millions of Ireland 
have sought to vindicate their right to spiritual 
and political freedom, were they to present 
themselves with the charter of emancipation in 
their hands, and call upon the Duke of Savoy 
to “do likewise.” Let them behold the picture 
we shall now offer to them of the degraded 
state of their Protestant fellow-creatures ina 
Catholic land. 

“T¢ is not enough,” says one of our corres- 
pondents, “that all access to office should be 
closed against them ; every obstacle which can 
be devised is put.in operation to render their 
social prosperity precarious and impossible. 
The medical profession is forbidden ground, 
and the afflictions of the invalid are doubly em- 
bittered by the pressure of that general indi- 
gence, which precludes their secking medical 
aid from individuals residing at a distance, who 
cannot find their way to the couch of sickness, 
but across difficult and dangerous passes. ‘The 
philanthropy of the Prussian government has 
at last succeeded in obtaining a license, that an 
hospital should be erected! but, alas! for waut 
of means, that permission must remain a dead 
letter. ‘Throughout Piedmont it is strictly pro- 
hibited to print religious, or even school books, 
for the use of the Waldenses; they are compel- 
led to abstain from manual labor on Catholic 
feast days, and by this their means of subsist- 
ence are wofully curtailed; their whole manu- 
factures are limited to a single establishment 
for weaving woollen cloth, and two tanneries, 
neither of which are of much value; they are 
lodged upon the bare ground, and live upon the 
scanty produce of grazing; and have so little 
wherewith to educate their offspring, that a 
school has been actually closed, because the 
congregation could not raise the paltry annual 
pittance of a louis d’or, (16 shillings,) allowed to 
the teacher !"—London paper. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


This Society has no permanent funds, but 
expends all its receipts in circulating the Bible. 
It sells to auxiliary societies without a profit. 
Donations go to circulate the Scriptures gratu- 
itiously, or to make preparation for doing so. 
The Society’s first House was built by sub- 
suriptions in New-York. The second was 
built with money borrowed, and rents to the 
printer for a sum equal to the interest of the 
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money which its erection costs. All is y 
the control of a Board of 36 well-known _ 
men of different denominations.—Christ. Watch 
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PAPAL CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES~ 


Ihe following extracts are from an article in the 
Quarterly Journal of the American Education Socie- 
ty, justreceived. It contains information concerning 
the state of Popery in the United States, which will be 
very acceptable to our readers, at this time, when 





-| their attention is so often and so properly called to 


the subject; and was prepared for that work bya 
gentleman of distinguished learning, on whose state. 
inents implicit reliance may be placed. Of the pres. 
ent designs and views of the Romish Church towards 
our country, the writer has drawn his information 
from a source that will not, we presume, be gainsaid, 
inasmuch as it is her own account of the matter—a 
French periodical for the year just closed, entitled 
“ Annals of the Association for the propagation of 
the Faith.” If there are any (and there are some) 
who have thought that the present cry of alarm is 
without cause, we would suggest to them, whether it 
is proof that there is none, because they have not seen 
it—and whether turning away with incredulity from 
the consideration of facts that are Jaid before us, is a 
sffe way of averting danger. That confidence in the 
purity of our religion and the stability of its institu- 
tions which quiets many a good citizen to such alarms, 
is praiseworthy, and not to be deprecated ; it is proof, 
at least, of the sincerity of their regard for them. It 
is not a proof of wisdom, however, to suppose that 
they are any the safer for our confidence; or that 
those who do not respect them, but despise them, 
will despise them any the less for our reverence. It 
has been said, that an institution, if it is good, will 
take care ofitself. But no institution is so good, and 
nothing so pure—not even truth itself—that it need 
not be taken care of to be preserved, in this apostate 
and fallen world. The odds are sadly against it. 
We rejoice that a writer of ability, aud of extensive 
means of information, has given a care to the subject. 
To those who have not seen any cause of alarm, his 
testimony is, that ‘however strange it may seem to 
us, that our ears are saluted with reports of the ex- 
tension of the Romish Church in this Protestant coun 
try—we must be prepared to contemplate the fact.’ 

‘ And why, some are ready to say, is this increase 
to be deprecated? Are we to charge on the modern 
professors of that faith the derilictions of their ances- 
tors? Shall we hold the present Church of Rome 
responsible for the cruelties exercised against the Al- 
bigenses, six hundred years ago—and for the fires of 
Smithfield, the dragonnades of the Cevennois, the mas- 
sacres of St. Bartholomew, and of 1641? Do we not 
find in that communion, men of humanity, of elegant 
literature, engaging manners, sound science, and fer- 
ventpiety? These questions would have weight, did 
we recognise in the acts of the Court of Rome any 
compunction for her past violences; did she express 
her abhorrence of the principle, ‘that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics,’ and abjure the dogmas of Jesuitic 
morality. But until this is done, she must be hel 
responsible to the world—as indeed she will be ‘° 
God, when he maketh inquisition for blood. 
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The refinement of modern manners, the withhold- 
ing of objectionable articles of faith, in soothing con- 
versations maintained with inquirers, the specious 
glosses put on expressions startling to the lover of 
Scriptural simplicity—all these might seem to say, 
Rome has changed, and is fardifferent from that pow- 
er which Luther and Luingle, Melancthon, Calvin and 
Bucer, and the host of Reformers combated. But the 
high tone of her present publications claims an un- 
changed and unchangeable character for her faith 


d her practice. ; 
“i is ny therefore, to be wondered at, that this 


whole subject is awakening investigation. Indeed 
the wonder is, rather, that curiosity has slept so long 
—and that watchmen themselves have slumbered. 


Specially is it to be regretted, that that important part 
of our territory, concerning which we are accustomed 


to hear that it will speedily, by its abundant popula- 
tion, give law to our Union, has been left open so long 
to the enterprises of Rome; and has obtained from 
the elder portions of our population so scanty means 
of resistance to a persevering and specious hierarchy.’ 


As the subject, in all probability, is comparatively 
new to very many of our readers, it will be necessa- 
ry to take previously a cursory view of what had 
been done antecedently to this period, in reference to 
the Romish Church in the United States, 


Early progress of Popery in the United States. 


We learn that a Jesuit priest accompanied 
the emigrants to Maryland, in 1632, and from 
that date till the period of the revolution, the 
American Catholics in Maryland and Virginia 
were constantly served by Jesuit missionaries, 
successively sent from England. 

The Rev. Dr. John Carroll having been elect- 
ed the first Bishop, by the clergy, through a 
special indulgence granted them by the Pope, 
Pius VI. a see was constituted, and the Bishop 
elect consecrated in England, Aug. 15, 1790. 
lle had been chosen by twenty-four out of 
twenty-six priests, assembled for the purpose. 

Atlength, in 1810, the increase of the Ro- 
mish Communion had become so great in the 
United States, it was judged best at Rome to 
erect the Episcopate of Baltimore ‘into a Me- 
tropolitan or Archiepiscopal See, and to estab- 
lish four new suffragan diocesses: namely- 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Bards- 
town in Kentucky.’ This was accordingly car- 
ried into effect ‘with great pomp and solemni- 
ty. 

Previous to this period, New Orleans had 
been crected into a bishopric, and in 1820 those 
of Richmond and Charleston were added. All 
these are intitled from the places where they 
are constituted, as in countries connected with 
the Romi-b government, or as is done in Epis- 
copal England—tiere being no occasion, such 
1s American liberality or indifference, for the 
ecclesiastical figment, in partibus infidelium. 
Singular, therefore, as is the sound, Boston, the 
capital of the puritans, is designated as an epis- 
copate subject to Rome. At her court, doubt- 
less, this has been regarded as no small triumph, 
and on this side the water appears no trifling 
anomaly. : 

To the above episcopal sees that of Ohio has 
been subsequently added, and is denominated 
from Cincinnati, the principal town, where the 
bishop’s cathedral was consecrated, Dec. 17, 

'. Mobile has likewise been created an 
®piscopate by Pius VIIL., the present Pope. 
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Resuscitation of the order of Jesuits. 

To no body of men whatever has the See of 
Rome been more deeply indebted than to this, 
for active, persevering and devoted service, OF 
their former history, their flexible principles, 
the abilities and accomplishments of their most 
distinguished members—-the extent of their 
missions, their estimation in courts, and influ- 
ence in the cabinets of princes—litile need be 
said. It is a subject of general notoriety and 
familiar to all who read. Equally known is the 
hatred this celebrated society excited even in 
kingdoms, like France, Spain and Portugal, de- 
voted, and the latter too almost blindly, to the 
interest of the See of Rome. This odium de- 
manded at length the suppression of the order, 
which it was the glory of Ganganelli (in the 
eyes of Protestants, at least, as well as of the 
petitioners) ultimately to effect in 1776. Ru- 
mor said it cost his life. 

From the time of Clement XIV. the Society, 
which had been so powerful and so richly en- 
dowed, lay dormant for near forty years—at 
least so far as regarded its public appearance 
with its own name, eh oe 

It is not in our power to trace the members 
of this Society during its suppression. The 
name of Jesuit was, suffice it to say, but synony- 
mous with all of ambition, craft, and treachery, 
duplicity and talent, to be conceived by the hu- 
man mind, A history of the order was printed 
in France, and its delinquencies detailed in an 
elaborate manner. Of this work we have scen 
five, closely printed, thick quarto volumes, and 
it was then incomplete. The caustic pen of 
Pascal had long before withered its laurels, and 
it seemed doomed to irremediable death. But 
Pius VII. ventured to resuscitate it; and by his 
bull of Aug. 7, 1814, brought it again into exis- 
tence in all the States acknowledging spiritual 


Rome bear the responsibility of its daring! Ne- 
cessury indeed to its service may be the devo- 
tion of such a band—but how perilous the de- 
termination to employ it! 

College de propaganda fide. 

A word or two must also be said in regard to 

the College de propaganda fide. We confess 
we are uot informed of its present state. Bat it 
is not Jong since its funds appeared to be whol- 
ly exhausted. However, Spain contributed, as 
the public papers announced, an amount of 60,- 
000 crowns, in the depth of her national pover- 
iy, not long ago ; and Austria, at least, 1s able 
to furnish abundantly the cost of news and ex- 
tended missions: and not only able, but, it is 
stated on good authority, actually engaged in 
doing it for the ‘Mission to the United States.’ 
Private intelligence also from Italy assures us, 
that, in the wpper circles, the enterprise of re- 
ducing our western States to spiritual subservi- 
ency and subjection under the See of Rome, 
or, in other words, to convert them to the Faith, 
is the subject of most frequent and interesting 
conversation. 
In circumstances like these, we advert to the 
articles of information contained in those num- 
bers of the ‘ Annals’ before alluded to, occupy- 
ing about 240 pages. They are introduced by 
the following editorial remarks: 








‘In the first and second number of these An- 
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many, in fact, are in want of the objects most 
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nals we inserted two articles respecting Ken- 
tucky. We then stated the eondition of the 
catholic religion in this vast mission. Since 
that time, the good which had been commenced 
has been confirmed, and truth has obtained new 
triumphs over error. Daily conversions, altho’ 
not of a splendid character, are crowning the 
labors and animating the zeal of the venerable 
bishop of Bardstown, and his indefatigable help- 
ers. The Jubilee was preached in succession 
and with effect throughout all the parishes of 
the diocese. Infidels and the protestants of all 
denominations, who inhabit this country, were 
neither alarmed nor stirred up to opposition, as 
has often been the case elsewhere, at the sight 
of a few poor priests announcing to sinners the 
mercies of the Most High, or dazzling the eyes 
of heretics with the torch of the true faith. 

‘ Beside the bishop and his co-adjutor, Mon- 
seigneur David, there are in all the diocese of 
Bardstown but twenty-one missionaries. ‘This 
diocese is formed of the States of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Indiana and Illinois, the whole popu- 
lation of which amounts to 1,397,450 souls, com- 
prising 207,930 slaves. ‘This population, in which 
are found not more than 30,000 Catholics, is 
spread over a surface a hundred leagues wide 
and two hundred and forty in length. The dio- 
cese possesses a Dominican convent, two nun- 
neries, and thirty churches, of which eleven are 
built of brick, and nineteen of wood. The con- 
vert of the Dominicans is at St. Rose, near 
Springfield in Kentucky. It was founded in 
1806, by M. Edw. Fenwick, the present bishop 
of Cincinnati, and has thus far furnished twelve 
priests. Some years since, Mgr. Flaget insti- 
tuted a community of Missionary Friars. They 
are intended for the office of catechists, school- 
masters, sacristars, etc. Their vow is fur three 
years, and they engage in manual labor, gar- 
dening and agriculture. 

‘The nuns devote themselves to the educa- 
tion of young persons of their own sex. The 
Sisters of Charity, seventy in number, were es- 
tablished by Mgr. David. Their chief town is 
at Nazareth, one league from Bardstown. By 








the increase of pupils, they have been necessi- 
tated to build a boarding-house, that wil! con- 
tain & hundred and fifty. Nuns, of the Domi- 
nican order, were established six or seven years | 
ago, to the number of fifteen, in the neighbor | 
hood of Springfield. They have but about | 
thirty pupils, not being able to accommodate | 
more. The Sislers of the Cross, or of Loretto, 
founded by the venerable M. Nerinckx, amount- | 
ing already to one hundred and _ thirty-five. | 
Their principal establishment is at Loretto, near 
Bardstown, and they have six other secondary 
houses, for country schools. 

‘Most of the churches of the diocese of Bards- 
town are very destitute of linen and ernaments; 


necessary for the celebration of sacred rites. 
The Abbe Martial, whom Mgr. Flaget had sent 
ta Europe ir 1826, having shown the King of 
France the poverty of the Mission of Kentucky, 
His Majesty and Monseigueur, the Dauphin 
condescended to present him the altar furniture 
for the cathedral of Bardstown ; the taberna- 
cle, cross, and six chandeliers are of bronze 
gilt, and of excellent workmanship. M. Mer- 
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tial had previously received of the King of Na. 
ples six paintings, of the Sovereign Pontiff four 
paintings and the sacred vessels, of the Queen 
of Sardinia an ostensoir, inlaid with verm 
and of His Highness the Duke of Modena an 
episcopal ring for Mgr. Flaget. And when? 
adds the editor, ‘the letters are read, which are 
now published, it will appear that these testj- 
monials of esteem, given by the above men- 
tioned sovereigns to the venerable prelate and 
his missionaries, are well merited.’ 

Of the three letters from the Bishop of Bards- 
town, which are then given, the first, directed 
to a friend who had been in America, is dated 
in February, 1825, and states: 


‘The second wing of Bardstown college is 
nearly finished. It has cost more than 7,000 
dollars, and the whole is, unhappily, not yet 
paid. Our Legislature has just incorporated 
the college. The Bishops of Bardstown are 
constituted perpetually its moderators or rectors, 
I might have dietated conditions, which I could 
not have made more advantageous or honora- 
ble; and what is still more flattering is, that 
these privileges were granted almost without 
any discussion, and with unanimity in both 
houses.’ 

After some further detail of plans, and pros- 
pects, and labors, and urging his friend to 
‘knock at every door, and try to obtain the aid 
necessary to meet his accumulated expenses,’ 
the bishop says: 

‘There are fourteen or fifteen scholars in the 
little seminary, and new ones present them- 
selves almost every week. ‘The spiritnal call 
spreads, and offers a consoling prospect for 
time to come. Strangers who hear of our suc- 
cess wonder at it; but we who behold in, and 
who know the immense disproportion between 
our local resources and what is actually want- 
ing, speak of it like men in a delirium, who fol- 
low the inspiration that conducts them, much 
more than the dim light of their own reason. 
This serves to guard us against the temptations 
of vanity, and inspires us with courage to strug- 
gle against the innumerable diffieulties which 
surround our steps. Pray much, my dear friend, 
he continues, ‘and urge others to pray, that we 
may be humble and grateful; then all will go 
well.’ 

Happy, we may add, happy would it have 
been for the Church of Rome and the world, 
had the excellent spirit of this last expression 
breathed ever in her councils and in the imem- 
bers of her communion! 


[Zo be continued.] 


From the Christian Watchman. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC INFALLIBILITY. 


On opening the Catechism “published” in 
Boston, A. D. 1828, “ with the approbation of the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Fenwick,” the first thing which 
meets the eye is the following truly Catholic as- 
sumption. ’ ; 

“ Whosoever will be saved, before all things, t 
is necessary that he hold the Catholic Faith.— 
Which faith, except one do keep entire, and in- 
violate, without doubt, he shall perish everlast- 
ingly.” 
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Have not our American citizens been too long 
rant of so important a fact as is here alleg- 
ed, and is it not time that we aid our Roman 
Catholic friends in diffusing a knowledge of 
their essential faith? By so doing, we may pos- 
sibly hasten: the day, when some of our perish- 
ing Protestants may be saved by the purifying 
fres of the Inquisition! O what a happy inven- 
tion it was in the Roman Catholic Church to 
save the souls of heretics by the destruction of their 
bodies ! 

Some of your readers may have been deluded 
into the belief that the Roman Catholic Church 
in America is different from itself in Europe; 
and this delusion onght to be removed from 
every mind which has reason to contemplate 
with parental interest the fortunes of posterity. 

No one can fail of seeing in the arrogant as- 
sumption of the Bishop of the diocess of Boston, 
the same dogmatizing spirit which has always 
characterized the Roman Catholic Church, and 
lighted the flames which have consumed thou- 
sands and thousands in Italy, Spain, Portugal. 
Switzerland, Germany, France, England, and 
wherever the Roman Catholic Church was fn | 
power. If Protestants lave ever persecuted 
those who differed from then in faith, they were 
educated to such wickedness by the Roman 
Catholic Church. She first taught the right of 
so doing, and set the example ; and, if her teach- 
ing and example were correct (for she claims to 
be infallible) then Protestants have done well in 
following up her instructions and example in 
ibis particular. 

But the world is now, more than ever before, 
under the power of Protestants, and where do 
they kindle their fires or frame their instruments 
fer torture? Roman Catholics may enjoy the 
same liberty of conscience as others. With us, 
they preach and emplog the press as freely as 
Protestants, and no one objects to such prac- 
tice. We rejoice itis so. But we may assert, 
at least, equal freedom of speech. No; we are 
charged with “liberality,” if we presume to ex- 
press our views of what we esteem wrong in 
the Roman Catholic faith. This is no marvel, 
however, since the Catholic assumption is such 
as is seen in the extract from the Bishop’s Cate- | 
chism given at the introduction of this piece. 
Where is the Bishop’s liberality towards them | 
who differ from him in faith ? “~ Which faith,” | 
says his book, “ except every one do keep ENTIRE, | 
and INVIOLATE, without doubt, he shall perish ev- 
erlastingly.” "This must be esteemed very liber- | 
a! and very decorous language in the mouth of 
a Roman Catholic Bishop in the midst of Pro- 
testants, 
faith of Roman Catholics, which we, “every man, 
must hold, and keep entire, and inviolate, or 
perish everlastingly 2” 

The first article, and that without which all 
others are of no avail, a writer in the Watch- 
man of January 22, has shown, in the words of 
Roman Catholies themselves, to be, that the Bi- 
ble ts not the Rule of Faith, but the Roman Cath- 
olte Chureh is that Rule. 

Moreover, as I may show hereafter, we must 
believe in her doctrines of “ transubstantiation,” 
and 6 mass,” and “* purgator oe and “ prayers 
for the souls in purgatory,” and “ absolution by 
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and a hundred such like superstitions, which are 
contained in the Bishop’s same Catechism, and 
all these things we inust “hold, and keep entire 

and inviolate, or perish everlastingly.” Who. 
among us, is prepared to swallow down such 
drugs as these fromm the Roman Catholic labara- 
tory, as though the salvation of the soul depend- 
edton belief in such mockery of all religion ? 
Let those who prefer such things to the simple, 
and pure, and holy déctrines and wors ip, 
taught in the Buble, receive them. 

I would cherish, and would have others cher- 
ish, the kindest feelings towards Roman Catho- 
lies; and every one, who sees them in their de- 
lusions, must pity them, and pray that they may 
come to the knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Christ. Probably many of the Roman Catho- 
lies in Boston are incapable of reading the Bi- 
ble intelligibly, and others, we have good reason 
to believe, do not read a chapter in the Bible 
annually. ‘They will not, if they can, read a Bi- 
ble which is printed by Protestants, and the 
cheapest Roman Catholic Bible, I am oredibly 
informed, is no less than five dollars.a copy. 

If we consider, therefore, that most of the 
Roman Catholics, in the United States, are 
grossly illiterate and very ‘poor, and that every 
one is bound to pay into the hands of the Priests, 
at least one tenth of all his income, and that it is 
a cunning artifice of the Priests to discourage 
the general reading of the Bible, we cannot but 
lament the unhappy condition of the great ma- 
jority of the Roman Catholics among us. These 
fucts ought to excite a generous sympathy for 
them, and eall forth the efforts of the benevo- 
lentin teaching them to read and understand 


the word of God. EXPOSITOR. 
PRESIDENT HUMPHREY 


ON THE MODE OF AIDING INDIGENT YOUNG 
MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 


zy men. 


[We recommend the perusal of the following arti- 
cle with great confidence to our readers. If any 
man is qualisied to judge by experience and extens- 
ive observation, on this subject, it is Dr. Humphrey. 
In addition to the practical wisdom, which his sitaa- 
tion, at the head of a flourishing Institution, has en- 
abled him to collect, he can speak, with peculiar 
sympathy, to the young men who are preparing, by 
their own exertions, for public usefulness. He can 
with trath adopt the sentiment, Haud ignarus mali 
miseris succurere disco. |—Journal Am. Education Soe. 


This is indisputably a subject of more than 
ordinary importance; and in its practical bear- 
ings upon the interests of the church, is becom- 
ing more and more important every day. It 
ance, that in taking a 
poor young man from the plow, or the shop, 
and putting him upon a course of spudy for sev- 
en, or ten years, under the patronage of a char- 
itable society, much care is requisite to pre- 
serve a just balance. of character. A mere 
glance at the subject, however, is not sufficient: 
for Lam fully eouvineed, that our first thoughts 
and experiments, will not, in general, be found 
the best. 

‘To a benevolent mind, it is exceedingly de- 
lightful and animating, to think of taking hun- 
dreds and even thousands of pious young men 
from their lowly occupations, and gratuitously 
educating them for the gospel ministry. To 
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see any of them, after they commence study, 
at ling, however successfully, with the ad- 
erates oftheir condition, is painful ;—espe- 


cially when we consider the ample ability of 


the church to support them, and the sacredness 
of the work to which they are dedicated. And 
certainly there is danger, that some ee be 
left to sink under discouragements, and ultim- 
ately to abandon the great object on which 
their hearts are set, for want of that pecunia- 
ry aid which might easily be afforded. But in 
framing a great system of charitable education, 
and directing all its movemsnts, it is far more 
difficultthan many are apt to imagine, to pre- 
serve a healthful equilibrium between the 
amount of assistance and of personal effort. 
To do just enough, and no more than enough, 
for each beneficiary, is the great desyleratum. 

If all the poor aud pious young men whom 
we wish to educate for the ministry, were per- 
fectly holy, and if a vigorous and independent 
character had already been formed, when the 
implements of manual labor are exchanged for 
Virgil and Cicero, too much aid could scarcely 
be proffered ; because no more would be ac- 
cepted than is really necessary, and every «ol- 
lar would be laid out to the best advantage. 
We must, however, take the objects of our 
bounty as we find them; and we shall always 
find them imperfect. Though piety and pov- 
erty are oftener associated, than piety and afilu- 
ence, still pious indigent young men possess 
their share of human infirmities. ‘These in- 
firmities require discipline rather than aliment, 
and the grand difliculty is, so to graduate the 
amount of assistance, as to bring into the min- 
istry from the lower classes of society, the 
greatest aggregate of sound piety, practical 
good sense, real ability, strength of character, 
and well directed christian enterprise. 

It is but a few years since the first Education 

society was formed in this country. Before 
that time, if a young man destitute of proper- 
ty, could, by dint of industry and perseverance, 
obtain an education, it was well. If not, how- 
ever ardently he miglit desire to preach the 
gospel, either at home or in a foreign land, he 
must rest satisfied, if he could, with having 
cherished such a desire. That time is happily 
past. It is now agreed on all hands, and by 
almost all denominations of christians, that 
the demand for well educated ministers cannot 
be supplied in the ordinary way ; and that it is 
the duty of the church to bring forward and 
aid such of her pious indigent sons, as have 
promising talents, and as wish to be employed 
in the Lord’s vineyard. Now this may be done, 
either by releasing beneficiaries entirely from 
efforts to sustain themselves, by paying all their 
bills for them, or by assisting them in part, 
where their own earnings and efforts fail. To 
the natural influence of these two systems upon 
the character of this class of ministers, let 
me now invite the attention of your readers. 

It is in the power of this great christian com- 
munity to take every indigent pious youth of 
adequate talents, and earry him on from his 
first Latin recitation to his last preparatory the- 
ological exercise, without subjecting him to a 
moment’s anxiety about the means of support : 


and if this isthe best way, it clearly ought to 
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be done. The only question is, whether a sys- 
tem of entire gratuitous support, is best caley. 
lated to form the character and develope the 
mental resources of our young Elishas, and to 
ensure the greatest amount of self-denying aml 
useful labor in the ministry. When you take 
up a young man and give him an educatioy 
“wed object is not answered by merely bringing 
orward another preacher. You wish him to 
have the advantage of all that discipline, what- 
ever it may be, which is necessary to form a 
decided character, and to qualify him for the 
most extensive usefulness. In order to make a 
full and fair experiment thea, seek out a youth 
of undoubted piety and good native talents, 
who is from fifteen, to eighteen years of age 
and offer to defray all the expenses of his edy- 
cation, provided he will devote himself to study 
with special reference to the ministry. This 
being the very object upon which his heart has 
for sometime secretly, but almost hopelessly 
rested, how does his eye kindle at your gener- 
ous proposal. With gratitude which his emo- 
tions forbid him to articulate, he accepts your 
offer, and resigns himself implicitly to your 
direction. Instead of relying upon his own 
earnings and mental resources for making his 
way in the work!, he now dismisses all cure for 
food and raiment, and betakes himself to study, 
If his constitution can stand the shock of so 
great and so sudden a change from active and 
laborious habits to a sedentary life, (which is 
quite improbable,) he applies his mind to books 
with diligence and success, and in two years, 
or a little less, is prepared to enter college, 
But while by the aid of liberal and stated ap- 
propriations, he has been acquiring Greek and 
Latin, he has lost what little strength of char- 
acter he had gained in his former condition, 
He begins to shrink trom efforts and hardships, 
which he would once have rather courted than 
shunned ; and is far less qualified at eighteen, 
than he was at sixteen, to sustain himself by his 
own exertions, Or to engage in any difficult en- 
terprise, 
ile enters college with his great object stead- 
ily in view, and at theend of four years more, 
finds himself prepared to commence his thea- 
logical studies. And what, by this time, has 
become of all the industrious habits of his ear- 
ly youth 2? What independence of thinking 
and acting has he acquired? What strength 
of character has he gained? How much bet- 
ter is he prepared to go out and struggle with 
the adversities of life? So far from having 
gained any thing in these respects, he has been 
a loser every month, from his freshman to his 
senior year. The mere passive recipient ot 
quarterly grants, he now receives his stipend 
as a thing of course, and almost forgets that it 
is the fruit of other men’s industry and frugali- 
ty. Having thus spent six years under the eye 
of his patrons, and having been entirely de- 
pendent on them for every dollar that he has 





expended, it is strange indeed, if he has not 
contracted a servility of feeling and action, e*- 
tremely hostile to great plans and successful 
execution. 

From college, you hand your beneficiary 
over, a good scholar, perhaps, and an amiable 





young man to the theological seminary. There 
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he spends three years more, making nine in 
the whole, since you took him from beneath his 
father’s humble roof; and now, at last, your 
at object is accomplished. Having been a 
diligent student and having sustained an un- 
blemished christian character through all the 
stages of his education, he comes out a candi- 
date for the ministry. And in many respects 
he is well qualified for the sacred office. His 
mind is enriched with various knowledge, he 
has a devoted heart and is a good preacher. 
But in some almost essential qualifications, he 
is, and must be, extremely deticient. He has 
too long leaned upon others to have a firm and 
elastic step of hisown. The warring elements 
in the midst of which he used to sport in his 
boyhood, would now sweep him away in the 
beginning of their strife. In vain do you look 
for those bold outlines of general character, 
which had begun to appear when you released 
him from his manual toils, but which the easy 
dependance of so many years has entirely ef- 
faced. 
You intended him, perhaps, for a missiona- 
ry to the heathen ; and his desires and yearn- 
ings all along, gave corresponded with your 
wishes. But by helping him too much, you 
have disqualified him for the work, and thus 
defeated your own object. You have taken 
care that no storm should beat upon him—that 
no obstacle should be left in his path—that no 
great effort to sustain himself should be de- 
manded. His habits are all of the passive kini. 
And how with such training, can he take his 
life in his hand, and go to savage lands, and 
encounter ignorance and stupidity and hate, 
and meet all the exposures and privations and 
discouragements of the missionary service ? 
As well, almost, might you expect the delicate 
house-plant to endure the vertical fires of an 
African sun—or the tropical evergreen to flour- 
ish under the open sky of an Arctic winter. 
Perhaps when you first took up your benefi- 
ciary, the spiritual wants of our own new set- 
tlements pressed heavily upon your boding 
hearts, and you intended him for one of the 
pioneers of the “sacramental host of God’s 
elect,” in those vast regions of moral death. 
Perhaps, too, it was “his heart’s desire and 
prayer to God,” when he began to study, that 
he might enjoy the privilege of laboring for his 
Master there. But now he hesitates. Those 
regions are a great way off. Others, he hopes, 
will be willing to go, but how can he endure 
the hardships of such a service. Thus he lin- 
gers, and how can you blame him? If you in- | | 
tended him for a soldier, why did you not edu- 
cate him accordingly ?. Would you accustom 
your son to sleep on the softest couch, for the 
nine years immediately preceding his enlist-| , 
ment for life? Nothing could be more prepos-| | 
terous. And yet, you now call upon the young | | 
man whom you have so liberally patronized as | | 
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him, when transferred from your books, to the 
meagre and precarious subscription list of a 
few scattered families in the wilderness? How 
much more difficult will he find it to sustain him- 
self and how much less good will he be likely to 
do, than if he had been obliged from the first, to 
depend in a great measure upon his own exer- 
tions. How much better had it been for him, 
and for the cause of religion, to have put him 
upon the cheap and plainfare of his own earn- 
ing, at least for a part of the time, than to have 
placed him in the best boarding houses. 

Or, if your beneficiary settles down in some 
small and feeble parish near home, how is he 
to make himself and his family comfortable up- 
on a seanty salary, when he has been so many 
years unlearning all those lessons of economy, 
which necessity taught him before he began to 
stuly? How much less strength of character 
will he possess, and how mach feebler will be 
the impulse of all his movements, than if he 
had been required to struggle with serious dif- 
ficulties in the progress of his edacation ? 

That there may be exceptions to the natural 
tendency of such a system of charitable educa- 
tion, as is contemplated, in the preceding out- 
line, I readily admit. But the natural tenden- 
cy of the system can neither be denied nor 
changed. What happens in one case, will hap- 
pen in another—will happen in the great majori- 
ty of cases, where young men are taken from 
the vale of poverty and carried gratuitously 


through their whole classical and theolo- 
gical course. 


Coneqnanty were this sys- 
tem to prevail, it would, in my opinion, be ex- 
ceedingly detrimental to the cause of religion 
in our country. Out of every hundred benefi- 
ciaries thus brought into the ministry, ninety, 
at least, would be essentially injured by the 


compressing and neutralizing influence of too 
much assistance. 
church is beginning to look chiefly to the ben- 
eficiary list for pastors and missionaries, is a 
very serious matter. 
the general character of the ministry would be 
gradual, and perhaps imperceptible. 
estimating the tendency of any great system, 
we ought to look to its more remote, as well 
as to its immediate results. 


And this, ata time, when the 


The change, indeed, in 


But in 


(To be concluded.) 


HINTS FOR UNIVERSALISTS. 
One class of Universalists are ready to ac- 





knowledge that the bible contains denuncia- 
tions of wrath against the workers of iniquity; 


ut they insist upon it, that these denunciations 


will never be executed, and that they are plac- 
ed in the bible, only as a wholesome restraint 
against the commission of sin. 


Well, suppose 
hey are right. It follows, then, that they have 
een too wise for the divine counsels. They 
ave found out the secret; and now, by pub- 
ishing it, they will eventually defeat the be- 


to unfit him for the hardships of the service, to! yeyolent purpose of God. Let it only be known 


redeem his pledge, by entering the great wes-| , 
tern valley. t 

If he is a man of the right spirit, (which I 
all along suppose to be the ease,) it may be, 


hat God does not intend to execute one of his 
hreatenings ; then all their efficacy will be de- 


stroyed. 


Another class of Universalists will tell us, 


that urged by his conscience, and influenced by | that all punishment, whether in this world or 


your wishes he will go. But what share of 


in the world to come, is disciplinary, intended, 





resolution can he be expected to carry along with 


for the good of the offender, who will thus ul- 
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timately be réstored to divine favor. The bible | 


furnishes us with a strong example, which is 
directly to the point. The devil, it seems, is to 
be chained a thousand years in the bottomless 
it. Atthe end of that period he is to be re- 
ased, when he will come forth with increased 
rage. How long, at this rate, will it take him 
to fit for heaven ? Your’s, &c. Q. 
EEE _ 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCER. 


NEW-HAVEN, Marcu 6, 1830. 














CIRCULAR LETTER, 


Among the several meetings which have been 
held in behalf of the rights of our Indians the one at 
Boston is calculated to command much respect, both 
from the respectability of the citizens who volun- 
teered their voices and influence on the occasion, 
and the good sense and force of the protest which 
they in their memorial have presented to Congress. 
The Committee appointed at the public meeting in 
January, to draw up a memorial and hold a corres- 
pondence with philanthropic citizens in other places, 
has issued the following Circular Letter; for the 
purpose of interesting, if possible,— not the feelings 
only, (—of faith without works, there is already an 
abundance,) but the immediate and concerted exer- 
fions of good men.. It is couched particularly for 
the citizens of Massachusetis; but it enjoins a duty 
so urgent on all conscientious men, made out too 
with so much truth, that we readily comply with a 
request to aid in its circulation. Five of the signers 
of this Circular are distinguished counsellors at law, 
respected for their talents and integrity, and may be 
presumed to have weighed the opinions they have 
expressed ; the rest are widely known to the public 
for their worth. 

Will not those who for want of leisure or other 
causes have negiccted to examine the subject, and 
are therefore still unsatisfied as to the course of 
duty, trust to the judgment of those whose profes- 
sions and stations fit them best to judge impartially, 
such, in every instance where a public expression of 
sentiment has been called forth, has been the char- 
acter of those who have advocated an interposition 
in behalf of the rights of the Cherokee Indians. 
The public meetings held in our principle cities late- 
ly for memorializing Congress have been supported 
uniformly by men of the first talents and highest 
worth. This is not to be looked upon as some new 
accession of respectabillty and strength to the cause, 
either. Our great and good men, who live now by 
the memory of their deeds only, have been all and 
uniformly the advocates of kind treatment towards 
the Indians ; and they have left in their practice and 
recorded opinions a loud protest to the wicked, cru- 
el, mean policy now exercised towards them. Let 
us protect them for their weakness and ignorance 
say they; treat them kindly for the cruel injuries by 
which we have alienated them; and do them repara- 
tion if we can, hereafter, by a humane and righteous 
public policy. Above all stay, if possible, the causes 
which are silently and mysteriously wasting them 
away before the face of civilization, Make them 


secure by your treaties ;—fasten them to the 


80il by 
means of stipends and privileges ;—cor, 


wag: ; te ciliate them 
to civilized life by giving them a taste of its com 


forts ;—let public faith, public bounty—any thing be 
pledged to save them from inevitable extinction and 
ourselves from everlasting reproach. Such until the 
present day has been the unyarying sentiment of 
the best of our country men—else the great and 
good, from Washington and William Penn down. 
wards, have been toa man deceiving us with idle 
words. 

Whence the present hesitation then? The hopes 
of these philanthropists have been realized to a de. 
gree that has astonished the most sanguine ; (with 
regard, that is, to the tribe to whose succour we are 
at present called ; and may be with the rest if they 
are not molested.) Should the result weaken or 
strengthen our reliance in the wisdom of this policy 
and those who recommended it? And does it leave 
it still a doubtful question of duty whetner we should 
interpose ina system that proposes to break it up? 
The startling facts relating to the prosperity of 
the Cherokees, are, we are aw arg, denied, as they 
should be, by those who advocate their removal :— 
deuied, that is, by asserting that others are wretch. 
ed. But denial if it were direct is not proof. The 
witnesses thro’ whom the testimony comes are good 
men and their testimony remains unimpeached. 

Those of our readers who have identified the 
cause of the Cherokees, as we have, with the cause 
of humanity and right, and believe as we do that in. 
terposition in their behalf has become a christian 
duty, need not be told that this interposition ought 
to be immediate and prompt. We direct their aiten- 
tion to the Circular on this point. Whether our me- 
morials are openly regarded or disregarded, we need 
not enquire; there are none as yet in our country 
who have reached that hardihood in power that they 
can Secretly disregard the scrutiny of the just and 
humane. We may be assured that it will tell in the 
deliberations that may soon be expected on this sub- 
ject—not however unless we act. At all events we 
can discharge our duty, and confide the result with 
Him who is legislator over all, and in whose hand is 
the balance of all issues, 

“ When we look into the pages of history, (saysa 
writer in the American Monthly Magazine,) and see 
what, in multiplied cases, has been the inevitable fate 
of questions of this nature, how justice and beneya- 
lence have been sacrificed before the altar of ambi- 
tious power, and when we look upon some demonstra- 
tions of feeling on this subject already exhibited, we 
are led almost to despair for the result. The only 
redeeming feature is the spirit of Christianity among 
us, and the depth and strength of moral and religious 
feeling in the hearts of many, who honor the profes- 
sion of Christianity, by their active and ceaseless 
beneyolence. It is a spirit which would make its 





voiee heard and its power felt, could it once be rous- 
ed into action. But of what use caa it be, if its ener- 
gies are consumed in idle, unavailing sympathy. It 
is a spurious religion, which rasts in jnactivity. Let 





the Christian public rise up quickly, and act with in- 
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tensity on this subject, or all action will be utterly in 


vain. . . 
« Though the prospect be perilous, we will not re- 


jinquish all hope, while we remember, that there is 
an overruling Providence in the affairs of mortals. 
Re still, and know that I am God. I will be exalted 
the heathen ; I will be ezalled in the earth.” 


among 
CIRCULAR. 


Fellow Citizens,—Ata very respectable meeting of gen- 
all parts of the Commonwealth, convened 
by public notice in the Hall of the House of Represeata- 
Lives of the State House in Boston, on the 2Ist ult., the 
dersigned were appointed a Committee of Correspon- 
:s ve: and it was made one part of their duty to ad- 
ye atCireular Letter, on the present relations between 
the United States and the Indians, to their fellow citizens 
arts of the Commonwealth. : 
the foregoing Memorial was adopted, which 
was on the Sth inst, at a very respectable meeting, of 
whieh public notice had also been given, the same duty 
was again assigned to the Committee ; and in both instan- 
cea. the assigament was made without a dissenting voice. 
The Committee are impelled, therefore, by the in- 
structions of the meeting, as well as by their own feel- 
ings, to address a few words to the friends of humanity 
and justice, in every part of the Commonwealth, on this 
exceedingly important subject. as 
The question now depending, as it is understood by 
multitades of candid and intelligent men, in nearly all 
arts of the United States, is no less than this: Shald the 
people of the United States faith fully observe the solemn trea- 
hes, which they have made with the Cherokee and other In- 
dian nations, according to the true intent and meaning of 
those engagements, ond the understanding of the parties 2? 
You will exclaim atonce, It is impossible that there 
should be any doubt how this question mast be answered. We 
would gladiy think so too; but when we call to mind, 
ihat some politicians gravely declare Indian communities 
not to be nations, and treaties with Indians not to be bind- 
ive ; and that other politicians insist on expediency, as the 
only proper rule of public morality, so far as Indians are 
concerned ; when we find some writers and speakers re- 
fuse to look at public engagements with the Indians, but 
plead the right of releasing themselves from these en- 
gagements, on the ground that Indians are poor, and 
weak, and degraded, and rapidly tending to extinction ; 
when we observe, that the most authentic facts, respect- 
ing the present improved condition of the Cherokees and 
Chociaws, are utterly disregarded, by nearly all those, 
who urge their removal; and that the imagined interest 
of several States is constantly and powerfully at work to 
devise the means of acquiring the lands of the Indians; 
and when we advert to the fact, that the President of 
the United States, and the Secretary of War, have re- 
peatedly declared to the Cherokees, Creeks, and Choc- 
taws, that these tribes cannot be protected against the 
laws of Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, although it 
is perfectly obvious, from the treaties themselves, and 
the construction which has been given them, ever since 
the year 1785, that one principle object of all the trea- 
ties was the protection of the Indians from all intrusion 
of whites, either for purposes of settlement, or jurisdic- 
tion; When we see all these things, and remember that, 
ia the language of Mr. Wilberforce, ‘* Self-interest is an 
overmatch for benevolenee,” we cannot but feel greatly 
concerned, lestthe character of our country should re- 
ceive a deep and lasting wound, and the Cherokees and 
vlier tribes should experience great injustice. 
_ There has never been an occasion, since the Declara- 
tion of Independence, on which it more became the 
People of the United States to speak their minds, than 
the present. Every citizen, who is capable of feeling 
‘uy thing, must feel deeply for the honor of his country ; 
‘very citizen ought, therefore, to become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the merits of this question, to express his 
opinion upon it. f 
Yet there is danger that the voice of the public will 
Hot be raised to such a note of earnestness and remon- 
Sirance, as to arrest the present course of events. Cer- 
tainly no one should presume that this will be done, un- 
less men of character and intelligence in every part of 
our country, will spend some time and take some pains, 
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> agg attention of their fellow citizens to this sub- 
But if the people generally should manifest a deep in- 
terest in the pending controversy, and should insist on 
the most scrupulous regard to good faith, and to a kind 
humane, and generous, as well as just course of con. 
duet with the Indians, it is plain that results highly bene- 
ficial may be expected 

The national conscience should be kept awake and 
alive to all public measures, which are to have a bearing 
on the reputation of the country, or in the estimation in 
which the cardinal virtues of trath and justice are held. 
[u regard to no subject whatever would a general a vathy 
be so dangerous in its consequences, and so discreditable 
to the people. 

In accordance with the views of the meeting which 
we represent, permit us to suggest, that meetings should 
be called in the various towns of the Commonwealth, 
where they have not already been held, at which meet- 
ings the Aights of the Indians should be considered, the 
preceding Memorial read, and measnres taken to ex- 
press the opinious aud feelings of the people, in a me- 
morial to Congress, from inhabitants of each town. 

It is desirable that this should be done without delay, 
as Congress will probably act upon the subject at the 
present session ; and within a few weeks public-spirited 
efforts in behalf of the Indians may be too late. 

In the preparation of Memorials it is not necessary 
that generally speaking, documents of this kind should 
be long. In New-York, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
other places, Memorials have been written, which con- 
tain regular and elaborate discussions. Reference may 
be made to any of them or to the one printed on the pre- 
ceding pages, by petitioners in other places. 

A short form, will answer every purpose, in towns 
where gentlemen cannot be found having sufficient leis- 
ure to go into a full and particular examination of the 
subject. But where such gentlemen can be found, we 
think that real advantage may be derived from elaborate 
Memorials, written without reference to each other. 

In many towns, it may not be convenient, or practica- 
ble, to have a public meeting. We would recommend, 
in such cases, that some one, two or three gentlemen 
would prepare a Memorial, sign it themselves, offer it 
for signature to their fellow citizens, and speedily forward 
it to the members of Congress of the district in which 
the petitioners live, with a request that he will present 
it to the House of Representatives. It may be well, al- 
so, that a certified copy of the Memorial, and the sig- 
natares, should be forwarded to one of the Senators 
of this Commvunwealth, that it may be presented to the 
Senate. 

li is proper, and according to usage, that the Memo 
rials adopted at public meetings, should be forwarded to 
Congress, authenticated by the signatures of the Chair- 
man and Secretaries; but this should by no means su- 
persede the forwarding of Memorials from the same 
towns, containing the signatures of the citizens general- 
ly, in their individual capacity. ; ; 

Permit us to urge the consideration, that it peculiar- 
ly becomes a free and intelligent people to express 
their minds on questions of public justice, and national 
morality. Such questions should never be confounded 
with party politics, nor with personal predilections or an- 
tipathies, 7” . . , 

We are, fellow citizens, with sentiments of sincere 
respect. 

Your obedient servants, 

Willlam B. Calhoun, Leverett Saitonstall, Rufus Choate, 
Samuel Hoar, Samuel M. JV orcester, Charles G. Loring, 
Edward Reynolds, Jeremtth Evarts. 

Boston, February 22, 1830. 

[We perceive, by papers received since the foregoing 
was in type, that the Committee on Indian affairs has 
made report in Senate, accompanied by a bill. £ The re- 
port supports the views of the Executive regarding the 
Indians, and sustains the course adopted towards them 
by the States of Georgia, and Alabama. The bill makes 
provision for an exchange of lands with the Indians re- 
siding in any of the States, and for their removal be- 
yond the Mississippi.’ This was to have been expect- 


ed {rom the character of the Committee—the Ex-Gov- 
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‘ernor of Georgia, Troup, himself being one of them. 
Those therefore who purpose to aid them, have a plain 
‘case ‘before them. 

‘Yn the Senate on the succeeding day, Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen, presented a memorial from the ladies of Burling- 
ton, N. J. ‘ remonstrating against the removal of the In- 
dians beyond the waters of the Mississippi, and praying 
for their protection, in their rights and property.’ ] 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION AT BOZRAHVILLE. 


We always feel grateful for such communications 
as the following, knowing from many assurances, 
that they have been made instrumental in producing 
and promoting a revival of religion in the hearts of 
those who read them. They are, verily, “‘ Glad tidings 
of great joy” to the pious soul, and nothing is read 
with more interest than such narratives, and we hope 
some friend of revivals will send us an account of 


the gracious work at Norwich. 
Bozranvitte, Fer. 19, 1830. 

This place has been favored above many, which 
have enjoyed equal, and perhaps greater privileges. 
During the last ten years, it has been visited with 
four happy seasons of revival—in which, the heart of 

-the christian has been made to sing for joy ; the blind 
to see; the deaf to hear, and the dumb to speak the 
praises of Immanuel. 

Toward the close of August last, there were some 

hopefol appearances of better times. One or two 
.persons appeared solemn and deeply impressed. But 
soon the cloud, “‘ which at first appeared no larger 
than a man’s hand,” began to extend itself; the dews 
of divine grace were copiously distilled upon the peo- 
ple; many souls were in great distress, and to human 
appearance, the Lord was about to do a great work. 
Many who had been waiting and praying for the 
‘consolation of Israel,” “ heard the sound of a going, 
in the tops of the muiberry trees, and began to bestir 
themselves.” 

There had previously been some attention in a 
neighboring parish; the cloud seemed to approach 
us from that quarter, and, for a few days, the spirit 
was poured out in a remarkable manner. ‘Many 
were pricked in their hearts ;”’ the stupid were arous- 
ed; wanderers were reclaimed, and a deep solemnity 
rested upon the whole population; while a roodly 
number were brought to submit tothe commands and 
authority of Christ. At first, we were not sensible 
to what extent the interest had spread. Though some 


thought it expedient to appoint a meeting of religious | 


inquiry, others doubted, through fear, that none would 
willingly attend. But no sooner was it announced, 
that such a meeting was to be holden, than many re- 
solved on attending, and at an early hour upwards of 
thirtv were assembled. 








[Maneu, 


abroad,” that one soul had found relief, than 
hastened to her dwelling, and with tearf spon 

a eae ed earful eye ang 
agonizing spirit, inquired, “ how these things could 
be.” But it was not long before the faith of rer 
tians was greatly tried. Though many were in “4 
ing, but few were brought to accept of offered oo 
All felt that things could not long remain as they 
were; that it was an importantcrisis; and that io 
would return to their former stupidity, if nox rot 
sweetly constrained to believe, and yield up the whale 
heart a willing sacrifice to Christ. 

Christians could not be reconciled to the thought 
that the work should entirely cease. They felt the 
cause was God's, and that the residue of the spirit was 
with the Father of mercies; to him theyJsought for 
grace, for faith and for wisdom to direct. 

About the Ist of September, the sudden intelligence 
of the death of a worthy young woman residing in 
the neighborhood, seemed to deepen the impressions 
of many, and to give an impulse to the work. 

Again the whole village seemed to be moved, “ as 
a forest by a mighty wind;”’ attention was if possible 
more profound than at first; where the ery for mer. 
cy had at all subsided, it now became more earnes; 
and conversions were more frequent. , 

Things went on in this way for several days. [y 
every house, and in almost every apartment, the voice 
of prayer was heard from morning till evening. Ma. 
ny, not knowing themselyes, professed a great wil. 
lingness to submit, if it were possible; the hearts of 
some rose in determined opposition against God and 
the truth; a few were in danger of deceiving them. 
selves; some seemed in danger of despairing; and 
others were so infatuated as to believe such anxiety 
about religion altogether unnecessary. All the time 
that could be spared from other services, was spent in 
praying and conversing with the inquiring, or with 
such as had submitted to a higher power and yielded 
up the heart to God. 

After the.work had been progressing for about two 
weeks, Mrs. A. a truly devoted servant of Christ, and 
a mother in [srael, was confined through indisposi- 
tion, and after a few days illness, fell asleep in Jesus. 
This woman had helped us much in the Lord, through 
her prayers, her fervent love and pious example. For 
some months she had been more than usually active, 
her soul seemed to fasten with pecaliar delight upon 
Christ and his cause. When the spirit began to move 
upon the hearts of the people, she was uncommonly 
animated; her whole soul seemed to be absorbed, and 
swallowed up in love to her Saviour. Though soon 
compelled, through the influence of disease, to be ab- 
sent from our solemn assemblies, she was resigned. 
She was brought to feel that her work was done; that 
there was but a step between her and her father’s 
house; and like good old Simeon, she could say, 
‘Now Lord lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” ler peace 
of mind and resignation held out to the last, and to 
her dying hour she was useful. 








The church as is customary at such times. had met 
for prayer. Both meetings were uncommonly inter- 
esting. Professors became “ wrestling Jacobs,” and | 
to appearance, “ prevailing &raels ;” the inquiring | 
seemed, in many instances, to have a deep sense of | 
their guilt and danger, and were all exhorted to imme- 
diate repentance and submission to God. 

Our meetings now became more frequent, solemn | 
and crowded, and oftentimes alinost the whole villace | 
was drawn together, to behold “the wonderful works 
ofthe Lord.” In about three or four days from the 
commencement, so powerful did the work appear, so 
general was the attention, and so deep the feeling, 
that it appeared as if every sinner was about to sive 
up the controversy with his Maker, and yield to his 
authority. 

The first instance of hopeful conversion filled the 
hearts of many with joy. No sooner was it ‘‘noised 





| christians. 


The faith and patience of this aged saint, operated 
asa powerful stimulus on the minds and hearts of 
When any borne down with “ the heat 
and burden of the day,” were ready to faint, here 
they saw the power and excellence of religion exem 
plified, and were encouraged to greater effort, by the 
faith, hope and patience, that comfort, and encourase, 
and support the soul in death. , 

The death of such a woman, and at such a time, 
was attended, as might reasonably be expected, will 
the happiest influence. While many were praising 
God for bringing the blind from darkness light, 
every pious heart felt an additional obligation ' 
gratitude, for such peace, such resignation, may ¥° 
not say, such holy triumph, in the death of @ saint. , 

After this, the work seemed slowly to progress i 
went on happily, till about the 6th of October, : “ 
one of our young people was suddenly called {ro 
time into eternity. 
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Such repeated instances of sudden death, seemed 

owerfully to affect the hearts of many; it appeared 
as if the Angel of death stood prepared to hasten 
them away to the judgment seat. To many of the 
year connexions of the deceased, it seemed an awful 
and solemn warning, and to some it was hopefully 
sanctified, for their spiritual and eternal good. 

Thus by the providences of God and his blessing 
on the means of grace, the work was continued for 
some weeks, during which time about forty precious 
souls (the most of whom were in early life) were 
brought to embrace the Saviour. Some of these have 
since made profession of their faith. On the first 
Sabbathin November, eleven were added to the church 
in this place. Christians will long have occasion to 
remember the season, as one of great joy, deep so- 
jemaity aad unusual encouragement. 

Seven others, in the same public manner, have 
sinee professed their faith and hope in Christ. Two 
have united with other churches, and three with the 
Baptists. Others, for various reasons, are delaying 
profession, who will probably join, some this and 
some other churches, at a future period. 

While we cheerfully acknowledge the goodness of 


~ God, in this visitation of his presence and spirit, and 


would most devoutly ascribe to him the glory and 
praiseof what be hath done; it is with pain we have 
tostate, that many, who a few months since were in 
great distress for their souls, and almost overwhelmed 
in view of their guilt and danger, have now quieted 
their fears, silenced the yoice of conscience, and be- 
come if possible more stupid than before. 

If not prevented, by the grace of God, it is to be 
feared, they will never again see their danger, till 
surprised by death, or till the voice of the Archangel 
and the trump of God disturbs their repose. 

May this short and imperfect account of God's 
work in this place, encourage all who read it, to hope 
aud pray for similar blessings. 

NATHANIEL MINER. 





For the Religious Intelligencer. 


HEATHEN MANNERS AND MORALS. 


Lying is held in so great detestation among the 
Siamese, that it is branded with the same infamy as 
perjury among civilized nations. 

In Cochin-China travellers are accustomed to go into 
any house and refresh themselves, without invitation, 
thanks, or inquiry: they are fellow-crealures, and 
on that account, received as friends and relations of 
the house, into which they go. A foreigner, is ad- 
mitted on the same terms, and with still greater kind- 
ness, 

_ In Beloochistan, hospitality is proverbial. Pilfer- 
ing ts 8o despicabie an act, that they had rather die, 
than fail of their trast. The person who has been 
guilty of theft, is deserted by his nearest relations. 

[ Percival’s Geo. 


These sentences I have placed together for com- 
parative illustration—for sake of a contrast which 
readily suggests itself; they are facts neither new 
hor extraordinary : a thousand such sentences might 
te quoted. Wishing nevertheless, to be as charitable 
as possible ; for actions which I see in some, by whom 
lam every day surrounded. 1 am willing to suppose 
‘at some of your readers may not be aware of their 
fxistenee, and such truths are not the less useful 
lor being familiar. 1 adduce them, also, as exhibit- 
mg traits in the human character, which may exist 
“ven among the degraded and uncivilized under the 
influence of circumstances. A fact which does not 
*ppear to have been considered by the boasters of 
00d works of the present day. , 

hough not unaccountable to all, they appear sin- 
gular and at first view greatly inconsistent. We ac- 
‘ount for such customs, carried apparently to an un- 


Heathen Manners and Morals.— The Cause of Temperance. 
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natural extent, by imputing their origin to religious 
motives, and their inconsistency will not appear se 
great, when we reflect that the dweller in a christian 
land will venture his hopes of immortality on deeds 
of morality, far less conspicuous. The heathen is a 
moralist; but on a comparison, appears the consist- 
ent moralist. D. 


THE CAUSE OF TEMPERANCE. 


During a recent tour, says the Editor of the 
Rochester Observer, through the counties of 
Ontario, Yates, and Steuben, we were highly 
gratified io notice the rapid progress of the 
Temperance cause. In some places, much op- 
position has been experienced, and in all, much 
yet remains to be done; but every careful ob- 
server will acknowledge that very much has 
been accomplished, within the last two years. 
Distilleries have been abandoned, and the sale 
of Ardent Spirits discontinued, by some from 
principle, and by others, from interest. Where 
copies of Beecher’s Sermons, or Kittredge’s 
Address, have circulated, the opposition to the 
temperance cause, arising from ignorance, has 
been overcome, leaving those only to contend 
against the principle of entire abstinence, whose 
appetites compel them to drink, and those 
who, from motives of gain persist in the man- 
ufacture or vending of the liquid poison; and 
even this class are diminishing in numbers, and 
must, like the house of Saul, “ wax weaker, 
and weaker,” so long as Temperauce Societies 
continues to flourish. 

In Rushville there is a Female Temperance 
Association, consisting of more than sixty mem- 
bers. 

In some towns through which we passed, 
we noticed that the taverns, or grog shops, 
were quite numerous: but in general it was ev- 
ident that a great reformation had taken place, 
A gentleman, who has last year kept a tavern 
informed us that by examination of his books, 
he found that during the three last months of 
the year, the quantity of Ardent Spirits sold at 
his bar, amounted to only one third of what it 
did during the three first months. 

In Bath, Steuben co., a boarding-house is 
kept by Mr. L. Biles, where travellers ean be 
accommodated, except with Ardent Spirits, 
The establishment is indeed a tavern, although 
Mr. B. has not the right to raise a sign, that 
privilege being by our laws, allowed only to 
those who take a license to sell Ardent Spirits: 
—which Mr. B. chooses not to do. 

One fact which came to our knowledge is 
worthy of particular attention. A gentleman 
of good moral character, and with whom we 
have long been acquainted, had been for a con- 
siderable time declining in health, and it was 
supposed woald probably fall a victim to — 
consumption. He was a temperate drinker. 
About a year and a half since, on the formation 
of a Temperance Society, he discontinued the 
use of Spirits, and very unexpectedly to him, 
the symptoms of consumption under which he 
had labored, disappeared, and he has become 
a robust, healthy man. He gives it as his opin- 
ion, that but for the discontinuing the use of 
Spirits, he should, ere this, have been in the 
grave. Facts, like the above, must, we think, 
have a powerful influence oa the few good peo- 
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ple who still think that a moderate use of Spir- 
its can do no harm. 


Rum.—Could every hogshead of Rum which 
a Christian sells, come back ; and as he enters 
his closet, whisper in his ear, and tell him of the 
wives which it has made widows, and the chil- 
dren which it has made orphans, he would start 
back from the traffic as from the -pit of perdi- 
tion. tr. 

It is the testimony of judges and jurists 
throughout the land, that probably three-fourths 
of the crimes prosecuted in our courts of jus- 
tice, are connected with intemperance. Now 
is it right, for Christians to furnish that which 
unfits the mind to be governed by law ? which 
leads to such a vast increase of crime, and thus 
endangers beyond almost every thing else our 
free institutions. Dr. Edwards. 


A FAMILY TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
On the 28th ult Dea. John Billings, and his 


wife of Royalton, Vt. were visited by thirty | 


four of their children and their immediate de- 
scendants. Thé interview was truly a religious 
and happy one ; the time was spent partly in 
rayer and singing, and to close the scene, the 
Besson proposed to form his extensive family 
into a Temperance Society; the move was 
cheerfully seconded, and resolutions were im- 
mediately drawn up and signed, headed by the 
aged father and mother, who considered this 
interview one of the happiest they have ever 
experienced during their long life. Thus we 
have a good example set, which we hope many 
will have the pleasure to imitate, 


Telegraph. 





PRACTICAL INFLUENCE OF UNIVER- 
SALISM. 


[Furnished by a Layman. ] 


In the town of R 
this narrative, with whom I was acquainted 
the last fifteen years of his life. What L state 
of him previous to that time, I have obtained 
from a source entitled to the fullest credit. 


Vermont | 


[ Manex, 


ness of heart and enmity to holiness ang G,, 
As these sober seasons of alarm and doubt ~ 
ed away, his attachment to Universalism an1 
his intemperate and profane habits were o, o 
ly increased, down to the closing scenes oF hin 
life. For the last few months previous te bi. 
death, during the existence of a revival of “ 
ligion, he characterized himself by his 0 nae 
tion to the sacred work, attributing it to oe 
ial influence, and by his repeated Curses a , 
imprecations upon the disciples of Christ 0, 
mentioning his absolute hatred to Christians : 
pious individual present asked him the follow. 
ing guestion: “If the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation be true, how do you expect to hale 
the company of Christians in heayen tt 
replied, “It is an idea upon Which I haye am 
reflected!” When again asked how he felt a 
view of death and future judgment, he replied, 
“I have no fear—I only wish that ] may die 
insensible of the pains of death.” He hel 
other conversations on the subject of religion, 
the impiety and blasphemy of which surpasses 
description, and causes the soul to thrill with 
horror. Having resisted strong convictions up. 
der the influence of the Spirit of God, he was 
most evidently given up toa reprobate ming, 
Yet he was a leading man among the Univer. 
salists in the vicinity, and notwithstanding the 
vileness of his habits, they quoted his opinions, 
and looked up te him for support. 

A few days afier the conversation related 
above, having drank to intoxication and lef 
|the place of his frequent resort, he was foun 
‘in a little while by the way side, the lifeless 
monument of his heaven-daring request and 
wickedness, and of the righteous visitation of 
an almighty and avenging hand. 

Thus fearfully is verified the divine declara- 
tion, “The wicked is driven away in his wick- 
edness.” (Prov. xiv. 32.) Here the query nat- 





/urally arises, What has been the influence of 
lived the subject of | Such principle and example on so numerous a 


family of children?” The answer is just what 
| would consistently be expected. With the ex- 
/ception of one or two, they have imbibed the 
| pernicious principles so early instilled into their 
| mi The father lived to see one, as the 


Mr. P. was a man of more than ordinary | ™inds. 
powers of mind. He was the father of nine | fruit of his example, laid in a premature grave, 
children, all of whom weresons. Ile had pass- | the victim of intemperance, and others pursu- 
ed the age of three-score years, and had dis-| ing the fatal path “in the work of self-destrue- 


tinguished himself, for the last forty, since he 
had been the head of a family, as an advocate 
for universalism, and an open and bitter enemy 
to vital godliness. He also (which is not an 
unusual occurrence among the adherents of 
his favorite sentiments) was addicted to occas- 
ional intemperance and habitual profaneness. 
There had been several seasons during his life 
in which conscience was aroused to the perfor- 
mance of its sacred office. Under some of the 


solemn visitations of Divine Providence which | 


crossed his path, his delusion was shaken, and 
the midnight hour was made to witness the 


terror and dismay of his soul. At these seas- 


tion,” soothed and flattered by the hope of Uni- 
versalism, which “shall be as the giving up ol 
| the ghost.” Job. xi. 20. 


From the Utica Christian Journal. 


REMARKS OF A TRAVELLER. 


The encouraging prospect of the churches in 
some of the southern and Western counties 0! 





the state are beginning to attract the attention 
of the philanthropist and the friend of Zion. 
A gentleman from the west has just stated (0 


)us that in a recent visit of a few days at Cal 
| undaigua and Geneva, he was forcibly remind- 


ons he acknowledged himself a sinner, and felt| ed, by many circumstances, of the progress ° 


the necessity of repentance aud faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. These impressions, how- 
ever, were soon banished and driven from his 
mind by resort to intemperance, leaving only 


inoral reform. Among others, he mentioned 
particularly the influence of temperance meas 
ures upon the young. In several large partie 


of young people, into whose company he had 
the too apparent evidence of increased hard- | 


fallen at sume of the principal Hotels, he re- 
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marked that the principles of entire abstin- 


ence from the use of ardent spirits, was observed 
in every instance. Even wine was seldom call- 
ed for. Instead of noise and rudeness of be- 
havior, formerly the almost uniform accompa- 
niment, at such parties, he now saw nothing 
‘nconsistent With refinement and strict proprie- 
ty of conduct. . 

” 4 fellow traveller, a gentleman from the city 
of New-York, put into his hands for publica- 
tion, the following remarks. 

In passing through the counties of Delaware 
and Broome I was happy to see the progress of 
reform. . Much of it was ascribed by the peo- 
ple to the influence of the temperance societies. 
Jt appears that very frequently revivals of reli- 
gion follow in the train. In Deposit I was in- 
formed that the Spirit of God was poured out 
in a wonderful manner. Almost the whole 
town were turning their inquiries to the subject 
of religion. In the town of Meredith also the 
work seemed to be equally powerful. In these 
places the people of God are coming up, with 
one consent, to the help of the Lord against the 

ighty. 

"hes of the power of God’s Spirit is felt in 
the county of Broome. In many of the stores 
they have bills posted up, ‘No Laquor sold here.” 
—Many confirmed tipplers have broken off 
their habits of intemperance, and become use- 
ful men in society. Much is doing in Ithaca 
upon the subject of temperance, and from the 
signs of the times I think they may anticipate 
ere long a revival of religion there. I am hap- 
py to say that in almost every county on my 
route, there is something doing upon the sub- 
ject of temperance ; and if Christians will on- 
ly be faithful in prayer to God for the outpour- 
ing of the Spirit upon the churches, we may yet 
have the pleasure of seeing this whole section 
of country under a moral renovation. What is 
most worthy of remark is, that the youth of our 
country take a lively interest in the matter. 
Should we not be encouraged that the Lord 
will soon pour out his spirit upon his praying 
people? IJsit not time for them to feel the ne- 
cessity of awaking out of their lethargic slum- 
ber, to act their part in the cause of their Di- 
vine Master ? E. B.S. 


UNITARIANS IN ENGLAND. 


The last number of the Monthly Repository 
the official organ of the Unitarian body in this 
country, gives a most hopeless account of the 
state of their cause. ‘The running title of the 
article is, “Unitarians rich, yet ineflicient ;” and 
the statements in the text correspond to the ti- 
tle, for it is confessed that “Unitarian Mission- 
ary Association, during the last year is an al- 
most total failure ;” that “the spirit of Unitari- 
anism is not a misionary spirit ;” that of their 
chapels “the tale is brief and mournful ;” that 
their assemblies for public worship are ill at- 
tended; that they can with difficulty, support 
‘single periodical publication ; that their insti- 
tutions for religious purposes are “few and 
languishing ;” that “although for their num- 
bers, the Unitarians are the richest body of re- 
ligionists in the kingdom, they contribute the 
least to religious objects ;” and, most painful 
of all, that in India itself, where they looked 
lor most, they are without a missionary aud 
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unable to keep up a single chapel.—-Lond 
Christ. Obs. iit ' : "e 








THE CONSPIRACY. 


“A new kind of conspiracy, indeed,” re- 
marks Dr. Beecher, in his sermons on Nation- 
al Prosperity, “must that be, which proposes 
by the dissemination of bibles, and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, to enslave the country !— 
The very means by which the reformers eman- 
cipated half Europe, and by which, to this day 
all the civil liberty which exists in the world 
has been preserved.—And yet, if we would be- 
lieve the assertions of some men, a dangerous 
conspiracy has been entered into by the clergy 
of the various denominations to subvert our 
despotism. With what means is this mighty 
revolution to be effected? Why, by means of 
bibles, and sunday-schools, and tracts, and ed- 
ucation, and moral principles. The order ot 
things is now reversed. Light and knowledge 
and the fear of God, and love of our neighbor, 
are to do that now, which was formerly brought 
about by ignorance, superstition and licentious- 
ness. ‘The very means which ushered in the 
dark ages, and made the world a prison-house, 
and the land drunk with blood, and led nations 
captive at the chariot wheels of an ambitious 
monk, are relied upon by the infidel reformers 
of the nineteenth century for the preservation 
of civil and religious freedom.— Sailor's Maga- 
zune. 





The Roman Hierarchy inimical to the Seriplures.— 
In 1824, Leo XII. issued a circular letter to all Mass 
men, hign and low; in which he states, that “the 
translation of the Bible into the vernacular languages 
of all nations, frames the Gospel of Christ, into a Gos- 
pel of the Devil’’—and therefore, he cautions all his 
inferior ecclesiastics “‘to remove their flocks from 
those deadly and destructive pastures.” Thus ac- 
cording to the late Pope Leo, the Holy Scriptures, 
faithfully translated into a language which the people 
can understand, are ‘‘deadly and destructive pas- 
tures.”’ By what logic, and evidence, can you prove, 
that Leo loved the Scriptures !_—Prolestant, 





Popery and the Bible.—Peter Sutor, a Carthusian 
Professor, in his volume, de translatione Bibliaram, 
concerning the translation of the Seriptures, assigns 
this sound and overwhelming reason, why the Scrip- 
tures should not be translated into the vulgar tongue 
for ordinary perusal. ‘“ When the people see that 
many things are required by the Priests of Kome to 
be done, for which there is no apostolical command 
or example; although so pretended to be, and yet can- 
not find one word about them in the Scriptures, they 
will murmur, and cast off the Roman pontifical yoke.” 


—I{b. 





Cherokees.—It having been suggested at the late 
meeting in Boston that reports of the wretched poy- 
erty and destitution of the Southern Indians were 
prevalent, Mr. Evarts said he could, from his own 
knowledge, and from facts, contradict both these 
statements. He had himself been four times on the 
ground, and he knew there was among the Chero- 
kees, a state of comfort and of industrious pursuit, 
which would advantageously compare with the cir- 
cumstances of the people in the country towns of 
New-England.— Chrislian Watchman. 

There are in Paris 577 priests, and that the whole 
number of persons receiving private and pnblic edu- 





cation there, is 73,222: about teuth of the population 
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-« Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth 
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« Reading fills the mind only with materials of knowledge: it is thinking makes what we read ours.”"—Locke 
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SUTTEE. 


[The following communication of a Native of Ben- 
gal to the editor of a paper which is published there, 
shows at the same time what impression has been 
made on the minds of some of the natives with re- 
gard {to that most terrible of all superstitions, the 
Burning of widows, and also how tenacious these 
deluded heathen are of their customs. Truly “the 
dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of 


cruelty.”’] 
To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and 
Chronicle. 


Sir—If you consider the following worth in- 
sertion, you will greatly oblige by giving ita 
place in your valuable columns: 

On Tuesday, the 18th inst. about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, being given to understand 
that a Suttee would take place that evening at 
the Chitpore Ghaut, I hastened to the spot, 
when I found a Mr. Preston (who is in the em- 

loy of the Chitpore Nawaub) and the Rev. G. 
Geavee, at two different parts of the Ghaut, 
ably contending with some respectable Hin- 
doos against the cruelty of binding women 
down to the stake, and which Mr. Preston said 
he would prevent on the present occasion by 
force, if necessary, even at the risk of his life. 
The arguments of these two gentlemen were 
taken from the Shasters, and the natives in ar- 
gument stood no chance, being entirely silen- 
ced by their superior doctrines; the natives 
were totally routed at every point; the Pundits 
and Bramins ( or the wise men of the East) re- 
treated quite overwhelmed with shame. Mr. 
Preston, lest he should be misunderstood re- 

veatedly told them (the parties concerned) that 

e had no wish to interfere with the perform- 
ance of the sacrifice, providing it was perform- 
ed according to the laws of their own Shas- 
ters, the woman to walk of her own accord, 
and by her own strength, into the flames, with 
the opportunity of escaping, should she volun- 
tarily alter her own mind. The persons at- 
tending for the purpose of sacrifice were of 
the most respectable class Calcutta could boast 
of, who finding Mr. Preston and the Reverend 
G. Pearce resolute, sent for the former gentle- 
man, and in the presence of another gentleman 
had a conversation with him on the subject. 
Finding the offer of some thousands was treat- 





the British Government, and the fourth and 
last, as you say, the customs of my country.” 
On hearing this some wept and said « (j, 
Nah,” it will not do. Mr. hows returned 
them, and said, “be not offended with me fo 
conscientiously discharging my duty betwee 
God and man. Ido not interfere with your 
religion; no—on such an occasion I wou) 
scorn such an act. I see you are real gentle. 
men ; as such I respect you; far be it from me 
to add sorrow to your present afiliction, or to 
insult your feelings at a time when I would be 
happy to serve you, if it were in my power; | 
come only to prevent wilful murder. (Here 
pointing to the other gentlemen standing out. 
side, he said,)}—“ Supported by those worthy 
at gage. and a number of natives whom] 

old at my command, I am only resolved not 
to allow you to bind her down by force, as is 
too often the case ;—further I will not inter. 
fere.” A person standing by here observed, 
“if we do not bind her down, she will make 
her escape, loose her caste, and thus involve us 
all in shame.”—Mr. Preston said, “ your shame 
will be greater if you give her not fair play.” 
A respectable Hindoo here said, “To obey 
and oblige you, we all agree (for we find you 
too are a gentleman) not to bind her down, 
providing you allow us to place some pieces of 
wocd upon her.” Mr. Preston asked them 
what size and number they might be; if small, 
he would not object, providing the poor wo- 
man could remove them herself, if so inclined 
to do, for an escape ; otherwise, he said, I must 
again assure you that my mind will remain, 
like my resolution, unaltered.” From this mo 
ment they lost all hopes, became melancholly 
jand dejected, and, hearing several natives of 
_both castes side with the arguments of the 
Christians, they became quite overwhelined, 





) and from that moment resolved to remove to 
some more convenient spot. 


It being late in 
the evening, some of the party went away, as 
I suppose to make arrangements elsewhere if 
possible, some remained to guard the corpse, 
which was now removed from the river side 
into a hut; others remained to guard the poor 
woman, who remained all the time closely pent 
up in a palanqueen. Mr. Preston, suspecting 
they might take advantage of his absence, and 
set fire to the pile during the night, contrary to 
their own Shasters, kept awake all night, par- 
ading at times the Bazar and the Ghaut.—Ear 





ed with manly contempt, they, for the first and 
only time, lost their patience, and peremptorily 
asked Mr. Preston for his authority in thus in- 
terfering.—Mr. Preston, with a smile, bid them 
not to be angry at what was unavoidable, then 

pointing towards Heaven, said, “ my first au- 
thority is from above, my second the dictates of 
a conscience bound to obey the calls of justice 
and mercy; my third isthe Proclamation of 


ly next morning, seeing Mr. Preston, the Rev. 
G. Pearce, and two or three other gentlemen, 
on the spot, they sent for three boats, and em- 
barked all on board, including the woman and 
the corpse stood for the opposite shore, where 
they remained some two hours lying on theit 
oars, as if at a loss how to act, and then di- 
rected their course up the river. Here I lost 





sight of them and returned home. 
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{ was shortly afterwards informed that Mr. 
Preston, who had resolved to do good, if*pos- 
sible, had sent for Mr. P. Christian, and some 
other native Christians, and, taking a boat, fol- 
jowed them as far as Serampore, thus prevent- 
ing them from forcibly taking the life of a fel- 
low creature, in the 24 Pergunnahs. While 
waiting, I am credibly informed that they have 
taken the corpse aud the poor woman to a 
place up the river, called Teerpunny a place 
sacred to the Hindoos.—Mr. Preston, before he 
returned, passed the watch-word to all the 
Tannals between Serampore and Hoogly, hav- 
ing also sent amessage to the missionaries of 
Serampore by a gentleman of their party, with 
a promise of @ handsome reward to any person 
or persons who would be the means of pre- 
venting violence being .used in this most bloody 
affair. : 

Should I hear or learn more on the subject I 
will let you know, as I am certain you feel in- 
terested in the cause of preventing this inhu- 
man sacrifice; if Magistrates, in their respec- 
tive Zillahs, were to attend on these awful oc- 
casions, and officiate, like Mr. Preston and his 
friends, 1 can assure you many valuable lives 
would be spared to bless their generous deliv- 
erers and benefactors, nor would we feel of- 
fended, as Mr. Preston’s plan in no wise inter- 
feres with our religion.—I am Mr. Editor, 
your’s obediently, 

A Native or Cuairpore, 
anp AN Enemy To Surtees. 
Chitpore, June 19, 1829. 


IN-DOOR EXERCISES. 


The celebrated Locke, in his Treatise on Ed- 
ucation, has proposed that every individual in 
aflluent circumstances, or who is destined for a 
profession, should be taught in early life the use 
of the ordinary mechanical tools. 

It is undoubtedly true that the saw, the plane, 
and the turning-lathe, afford admirable means 
for in-door exercise—particularly in the winter 
season. ‘The exertion required in their man- 
agement preserving, also, the body sufficiently 
warm, without the aid of artificial heat, their 
use would enable many hours of the day to be 
passed with comfort out of the enervating at- 
mosphere of a heated apartment. Mechanical 
occupations, of any kind, constitute, however, 
but a miserable substitute for active exercise in 
the open air. The latter remark is still more 
applicable to the dumb bells, jumping the rope, 
aud other similar diversions. ‘These lest, ex- 
cepuing in case of children, being resorted to 
merely as a task, for a short period, and at very 
irregular intervals, have seldom been produc- 
tive of any good effects. They are deficient in 
interest, and do not, to use the language of an- 
other, incorporate into a system of actions for 
life. They should never, therefore, be xdopted 
to the exclusion of those species of exercise 
which engage the mind, at the same time that 
they call the limbs into action. 

Task exercises, under which denomination 
may be included all those which are resorted to 
merely for the sake of muscular exertion, are 
)ronounced by the author of “ Essays on Hyge- 


piety or virtue. Neither have they at the time, 
that salutary effect which employment, connect. 
ed with interesting or pleasurable ideas, has 
within certain limits. “It has been my lot,” 
adds the same writer, “to see many young la- 
dies who have wielded the rope with great assi- 
duity; but I have seen no one of much delicacy 
of habit who has skipped herself into good 
health.” 

It has frequently been remarked that females 
in the middling class of society, who are under 
the necessity of busying themselves about their 
household concerns, are in general blessed with 
better health than those whom wealth enables 
to command the labor and attendance of numer- 
ous servants. So well convinced of this was 
Dr. Tronchin, an eminent physician of Geneva, 
that when he visited England in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, and found a great 
number of females, belonging to the more opu- 
lent classes, sunk into a state of languor, lassi- 
tude, and melancholy, in consequence of their 
indolent and luxurious mode of life, he directed 
his patients of this class, as one of their most 
effectual remedies, to occupy themselves in rub- 
bing their furniture, sweeping out their rooms, 
&c.; or when this was objected to, to cultivate 
a flower garden, and such was his success, says 
one of his contemporaries, that “had his stay 
with us been longer, he would have ruined the 
faculty, by removing the cause from which most 
of our fashionable ‘nervous complaints’ had 
arisen.” 

Many persons are very apt to confound oceu- 
pation or industry with exercise. It is this er- 
ror, we are persuaded, which has fixed many a 
female to her piano, her needle-work, her books 
or drawing, during those very hours which a 
proper regard for health ought to have induced 
her to devote to active exercise. 

The above occupations, together with the 
fashionable manufacture of scrap books, scrap» 
tables, and other toys, are doubtless very inno- 
cent occupations for a part of that time not de- 
manded by other more important duties, but 
they can never supply the place of in-door ex- 
ercise. They are all of a sedentary character, 
and produce the very eflects exercise is intend- 
ed to obviate. 

It will be perceived, from the foregoing ob- 
servations, that, with very few exceptions, we 
place but little reliance upon those exercises 
which are carried on within doors, as a means 
of preserving health. 

When, however, the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, or any other cause, will not permit a por- 
tion of the day to be spent in the open air, va- 
rious means will readily occur by which active 
exercise may be procured at home. Any spe- 
cies of innocent exercise being, 1n fact, prefera- 
ble to a state of absolute inactivity, or what is 
little better, to devoting, by way of relaxation, 
one half the day, to what Beddoes has very 
aptly termed “Lazy Literature” —it, other words, 
to the perusal of those trifling and insipid 
works, of which the press has been of late so 
prolific. These being calculated to relieve list- 
lessness but for the moment, and prompting to 
no species of exertion, tend invariably to in- 
crease the languor both of mind and body. 





a” to bear pretty much the same relation to 
health, as the castigations of the penitent do to 
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For the Religious Intelligencer. 
WINTER THOUGHTS. 


From the German. 


We thank Thee for the life that glows, 

Oh God! when Summer decks the field, 
Nor less for that serene repose, 

Which Thou to Nature’s toil dost yield, 
When Winter in his snowy arms, 

A long and silent sleep doth bring, 
That rest may renovate her charms, 

And fit her for the joy of Spring. 


Blest image of our mortal state ! 
When Autumn’s lingering leaves are shed, 
Ani the wan body bows to fate, 
And slumbers in its earthy bed, 
Guard, faithful Grave! that precious trust, 
In thy still breast, the weary hide, 
Until thy trembling bonds it burst, 
And rise, foreyer glorified. H. 





A PRAYER. 


From the German. 


Giver of our every blessing, 
Thou, for whose unceasing care, 
Earth is still her praise addressing, 
Hear thy children’s humble prayer. 


Strength for every labor grant us, 
Patience ‘neath a lot severe, 
Nor let Pleasure’s lure enchant us 

From our duty’s sacred sphere. 


Grant us hope when life is ending, 

When the clay-cold seal is prest, 
With one sigh to Thee ascending, 

Father! may our spirits rest. H. 
sanitation, arene ar : 





HARTFORD DISPENSARY, 
AND SURGICAL INFIRMARY. 
An Institution under the above name has been es- 


tablished in this city, for the purpose of rendering 


j stimulus, as men have been wont to, to keepoff fevers 


636. Poetry—Winter Thoughts.—A Prayer—Hartford Dispensary §c. — [Mancy, 
_— a | Mason F. Cogswell, M. D.2 Consulti 

Poetry. | Bb Todd, M. Symons Sree 
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MIDDLESEX TEMPERANCE Society, 


A monthly meeting of the Middlesex Temperance 
Society was held on the 16th ult. at East Hampton 
The reports made by the delegates from adjacent so. 
cieties speak well of the progress of reform in differ. 
ent parts of the county. From Middletown the socio. 
ty received a new auxiliary of 83 members. And an 
accession of 62 new members since the last Meeting 
from East Haddam. The whole number of the ses 
ty amounts to 2,826, making an increase since the 
last meeting of 192. 

An address was delivered on the occasion by Judge 
Comstock. He is said, among other things, to have 
‘combatted with much ability the suggestion that the 
Temperance movement was either a_ political or sec. 
tarian project, or was designed to enrich some ing. 
viduals ; and expressed the hope that none from fea; 
of priestcraft, would give theimselves to unnecessary 


in infected rooms.’ 
The next meeting is at Haddam, on thie 3d Tues. 
day of March. 





A man would be counted a fool to slight a judge 
before whom he is to have a trial of his whole es. 
tate. The trial we have before God is of other guise 
importance; it concerns our eternal happiness or 
misery ; and yet dare we affront him? 

The only way for us to escape that terrible judy. 
ment, is to be often passing a sentence of condem 
nation upon ourselves here. Bunyan. 


I have often thought, that the best of Christians 
are fouud in the worst of times? and I have thought 
again, that one reason why we are no better, is be- 
cause God purges us ne more. Noah and Lot, who 
so holy as they in the time of their afflictions? And 
yet who so idle as they in the time of their pros- 


gratuitous Medical and Surgical aid, to persons in 
indigent and unfortunate circumstances. 

Attendance will be given at the Institution in State 
Street, next door east of the Hartford Hotel, from 


perity ? 


ten A. M. to one P. M., and from two to four P. M., | with some evil. 


daily, Sundays excepted. Diseases of the eye and 
ear will receive particular attention. 
town unable to attend the Infirmary will be visited at 
During the summer medical essavs 
and dissertations will be read at the Infirmary, and 
Students will also have the advantage of frequent re- 


their lodgings. 


citations. The Institution will be open for the recep- — 


tion of patients, on Monday, first of March next. 


Edward P. Terry, M. D. 
Samuel W. Brown, M. D. 
Wm. Jas. Barry, M. D. 
Maro M. Reed, M. D. 

J. J. Abernethy, M.D. — } 


tending Physi- 
f cians & Surgeons. 





| Thos. E. Clark. 


pleasures ruin health. 
Patients in | blessings in their purity, without any ingredient to 
embitter, with every thing to sweeten them. td. 


1b. 


There is no good in this life but what is mingled 
Honors peplex, riches disquiet, and 


But in heaven we shall find 


Say not with thyself, To-morrow I will repent; 
for it is thy duty to do it daily. 10. 


Letters received at the Office of the Religious Inielligen 
cer during the week ending March 4, 1830. 

H. D. Savage; Rev. Nathaniel Miner; Oliver 

Woodworth; Jno. Horton; Ezra Bushnell ; Timothy 

Everett; Jno. Seymour; Rev. Austin Dickinson; 
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